4i8               Henry of Navarre.

The domestic life of Henry IV. was very much
what his extraordinary disregard of decency and
dignity deserved, and it was never more stormy and
uncomfortable than about this time (1604). He was
tormented by the reproaches and by the mutual abuse
of his wife and mistress. Mary of Medici complained
that Madame de Verneuil dared to insinuate that she
was the King's true wife, her son the legitimate
heir* If the King were to die, she, his widow, and
the Dauphin would be exposed to great danger.
The domestic and foreign enemies of the Govern-
ment would be eager to support the claim of Hen-
rietta's boy as a pretext for troubling the kingdom.
Henriette, on the other hand, maintained that, even
during her lover's life, she had reason to dread the
jealous hostility of the Florentine; while if anything
were to happen to Henry, who could protect her and
her poor orphans against the Queen Regent? The
least the King could do was to give her some strong
castles and towns in which they might seek a
refuge. As he refused to entertain such a proposal,
she spoke in such terms of his wife and so tauntingly
to her lover, that he was nearly provoked into boxing
her ears. But so great was her power over him, so
delightful and amusing her society, so alluring, as it
would seem, even her devilry and malice, that on the
next day he would again be at her feet and lament-
ing her coldness* For she scarcely deigned to con-
ceal her indifference; were he not a King, she used
to say, no one would tolerate him as a lover, and he
had good reason to believe, that there were others
whom she regarded with more favour.